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RAPHAEL'S  WORK  IN  THE  VATICAN 

I  I  imiiiwiiiiiiiiiwuiiiiniiiiTir' 

INCIDENTALLY  SPRINGING 

FROM 

THE    BECENT  DISCOVERY 

OF  A 

FRESCO-PAINTING    OF  HIS 


) 


THE   WORK   OF  RAPHAEL. 


"  As  tl'o  writer  of  the  essay  on  Raphael's  work  at  tha 
Vatican,  &c.,  the  outcome  of  over  a  decade  of  research 
and  study,"  Mr.  P.  de  Tivoli,  145,  Great  Portland- 
street,  writes,  taking  exception  to  a  paragraph  published 
in  our  issue  of  the  23rd  ult.  "You  begin,"  he  says, 
"  by  heading  your  notice  'A  Reputed  Raphael,'  which 
will  convey  to  the  minds  of  your  readers  a  doubt  as  to 
its  being  a  genuine  work  of  Raphael.  Secondly,  your 
calling  it  '  a  canvas '  instead  of  a  transferred  fresco 
excludes  intoto  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  origin- 
ally painted  on  a  wall,and  so  on  to  the  concluding  words, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  in  it  a  master  hand, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  a  very  badly-performed  daub.  I 
hope  that  from  your  sense  of  fairness  you  will  try  to  find  a 
way  to  remedy,  after  a  further  perusal  of  the  essay,  this 
no  doubt  luiintontional  injury." 
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0''  This  transferred  fresco,  totally  different  from  the  one  of  the  same  subject  now 
"Existing  in  the  Sala  della  Signatura  at  the  Vatican,  was  designed  by  Raphael,  so 
as  to  be  in  accord,  as  to  size  of  figures  and  general  eft'ect,  with  the  fresco  called 
Theology,  or  Disputa  del  Sacramento,  that  he  had  already  executed  on  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  Sala.  But  the  whim  of  his  great  patron  Pope  Julius  II.  caused  its  removal 
and  substitution,  and  it  is  to  the  suggestions  of  Bramante,  Cardinals  Bembo,  and 
Bibbiena,  and  the  other  learned  friends  of  the  artist,  that  we  owe  the  change  in 
composition  and  colouring  which,  however  much  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  but  feel 
does  not  harmonise  so  perfectly  with  the  other  frescos  in  the  same  room  as  this 
one  would  have  done  had  it  remained  there.  It  was  Raphael's  innate  docility  and 
modesty  that  caused  him  to  follow  his  friends'  suggestions  even  in  disregard  of  his 
own  ideas  of  symmetry  and  balance. 

Quoting  from  Muntz'  "  Life  of  Raphael,"  and  translating,  from  the  Italian 
text,  what  we  have  read  elsewhere  :  "  The  Pope,  struck  with  admiration  for 
Raphael's  works,  showed  no  mercy  for  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  ordered  him 
to  obliterate  them  ;  but  Raphael,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  courageously  fought 
for,  and  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  compositions." 

It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  Raphael,  having  shown  such  respect  for, 
and  a  desire  to  preserve,  other  artists'  work,  would  not  be  more  neglectful  with 
regard  to  his  own,  and  here,  in  our  fresco,  we  have  proof  that  this  first  design  (fig.  2) 
for  The  School  was  removed  to  give  place  to  the  second.    (Fig.  3.) 

When  this  first  fresco  of  The  School  was  almost  completed,  the  Pope,  passing 
one  day  through  the  stanze  and  noticing  some  of  Raphael's  pupils  and  assistants 
busily  painting  The  School  on  the  wall  [affacendati  a  depingere),  remonstrated  with 
the  master,  using  the  words  :  "  What  are  those  boys  daubing  there  ?  I  don't  like 
it  at  all  ;  take  it  all  down  and  do  it  all  with  your  own  hand  like  you  have 
clone  the  opposite  one — The  Disputa  dei  Dottori.'''' 

We  have  spoken  of  the  changes  in  composition  suggested  by  Cardinals  Bembo, 
Bibbiena,  and  the  artist's  other  learned  friends.  These  were  in  relation  to  certain 
chronological  faults  and  errors  in  the   introduction  of  the  dramatis  persona:  that 


appear  in  this  first  design  ;  and  it  must  have  been  then  necessarily  in  front  of  this 
very  fresco  (which  tliey  were  aware  was  to  be  done  anew),  that  they  exercised  their 
critical  acumen,  for  we  see  by  it  that  Raphael  has  again  lent  his  ear  to  their  advice 
and  avoided  the  repetition  of  these  faults  in  his  posterior  work. 

Much  ink  and  paper  has  been  wasted  (and  that  by  eminent  writers  and  critics) 
speculating  on  the  question  of  precedence  between  The  Disputa  (fig.  i)  and  The 
School.  This  seems  to  us  by  this  fresco,  and  the  three  known  preliminary  studies, 
engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  Agostino  Veneziano,  and  Marco  da  Ravenna,  definitely 
settled  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  one  of  the  sketches  clearly  shows  Raphael's 
intention  of  representing  the  scene  of  The  School  in  the  open  air  without  the 
architectural  treatment  of  background  which  was,  by  Bramante's  influence  and 
advice,  introduced  in  the  posterior  work  now  in  evidence  in  the  Sala  (fig.  3). 
Furthermore,  are  not  the  Pope's  words :  "  Like  you  have  done  the  opposite  one — The 
Disputa " — -conclusive  ?  The  general  tone  of  colouring,  too,  and  the  centrifugal 
jiisposition  of  the  groups  in  the  fresco  here,  is  similar  to  that  of  The  Disputa. 

That  Raphael  was  aided  in  the  execution  of  this  first  design  is  also  otherwise 
evident  ;  for  all  who  have  studied  the  independent  work  of  the  artists  of  the 
Roman  School  can  easily  recognise  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  handling  of 
those  employed  in  this  work.  We  may  mention,  by  way  of  example,  the  similarity 
of  background  to  that  of  The  Infancy  of  Jupiter,  by  Guilio  Romano  (No.  624),  in 
our  National  Gallery,  which  justifies  the  assignment  of  that  part  of  this  fresco  to 
the  same  hand.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  signed  supports  the  belief  that,  although — 
as  the  above  quotation  asserts — several  of  his  assistants  worked  upon  it,  the  con- 
ception and  general  design  are  the  outcome  of  the  master-mind  itself. 


Fig.  I. 
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We  are  in  presence  here  of  something  less  than  half  of  the  original  composi- 
tion, as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  diagram  we  give  below  (fig.  2).  The  arched 
top,  which  was  undoubtedly  as  beautifully  elaborated  as  that  of  The  Disputa,  may 
perchance  have  caught  the  eye  of  some  English  magnate,  and  he,  not  knowing  it 
to  be  a  work  of  such  transcendent  merit,  and  perhaps  having  in  his  Hall  a  lunette 
to  fill,  has  caused  the  divorcement  of  it  from  the  principal  part  of  the  picture  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  cumbrous  dimensions  of  the  work  in  its  entirety  partly  justifies  the  lament- 
able mutilation.  The  over-looking  of  Raphael's  signature  is  also  almost  excusable, 
for  it  is  nearly  illegible  on  the  tablet  Pythagoras  is  represented  as  holding.  But  shall 
the  work  of  Raphael  be  recognised  only  when  labelled  ? 

The  process  of  transferring  fresco  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  recent 
discovery,  but  was  well  known  in  Raphael's  days,  having  been  successfully  done  by 
a  Ferrarese  painter  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  How  could  Raphael  other- 
wise have  saved  "  some  of  his  predecessor's  compositions  "  that  were  already  on  the 
walls  of  the  Sala  before  his  advent  ?  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  notice  to 
describe  the  method  of  transference,  and  why,  or  how,  a  painting  in  buon  fresco 
may  have  much  the  same  appearance  as  an  oil  painting  ;  masmuch  as  that  is 
learnedly  and  exhaustively  set  forth  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in  his  "  History  of 
Oil  Painting,"  to  which  anyone  can  with  advantage  refer.  We  may  point  out, 
however,  the  example  given  therein  of  Michael  Angelo's  Madonna  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  at  Florence,  which,  so  long  supposed  to  have  been  painted  in  oil,  was,  in 
reality  (as  discovered  by  Lanzi),  painted  in  distemper,  and  afterwards  so  manipu- 
lated by  means  of  encaustics,  oils,  and  varnishes  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  any 
kind  of  moisture. 


Fig.  2. 
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Such,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  is  the  historj'  of  the  birth  of  a 
child,  the  offspring  of  an  illustrious  parent  ;  but  the  vagaries  of  its  life,  for  nearly 
five  centuries,  are  enveloped  in  mystery.  What  seas  have  been  traversed  by,  or 
what  ports  have  harboured,  this  artistic  Leviathan  is  not  given  to  us  even  to 
surmise. 

Well !  This  missing  child  has  now  been  brought  to  our  door  ;  but,  as  he  cannot 
speak  or  write  his  adventures,  we  must  be  content  to  accept  him  as  one  of  the 
family,  and  identify  him  only  on  the  evidence  of  his  well-marked  unmistakable 
features,  cherish,  and  pet  him,  so  as  to  make  him  forget — not  the  nobleness  of 
his  parentage  but — that,  having  been  born  in  the  most  sumptuous  Palace  in 
Christendom,  he  has  been,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  reduced  to  accept  the  shelter  of 
a  narrow  dingy  passage.  We  ask  ourselves  :— Will  this  be  for  long,  or  is  there  a 
brighter  future  in  store  for  him  ? 


Fin.  3. 


Post  Scriptum. — We  shall  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  if  this,  our  feeble 
effort,  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  missing  limbs,  for  this  would  be  a  real 
gain  to  lovers  of  Art  generally.  We  are  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  hope  that  the 
possessors  of  them,  actuated  by  a  similar  feeling,  may  be  moved  and  encouraged 
by  this  earnest  appeal,  to  reveal  their  whereabouts.  We  shall  gladly  and  grate- 
fully receive  and  acknowledge  any  communication  or  information  on  the  subject. 


